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Map showing Burma Mission Stations. 


Burma 
By W. E. WIATT 
The Land and Its People 


URMA is one of the wealthiest and most 

beautiful provinces of British India. It is 

noted for its ruby mines, teak forests, and 
rice fields. It has a population of thirteen million, 
of whom eleven million are Buddhists. Fifty-seven 
different languages and dialects are spoken. 

Lying within the tropics, it is hot ‘the year 
round, the chief distinction in seasons being that 
between the wet and dry, the former of which 
extends from May to November, and the latter 
throughout the rest of the year. In Lower Burma 
the average yearly rainfall varies from 100 to 200 
inches. 

Burma is under the British Government and is 
ruled by a Governor in Council, that is, acting with 
ministers, the majority of whom are Burmans. 
There is also a Legislative Assembly of 103 mem- 
bers, the majority of whom are elected by the 
people. 


Beginnings of Baptist Missions 

In 1813, while Burma was still under the rule 
of a tyrant king, Judson landed in Rangoon and 
began ‘the first foreign mission enterprise of Ameri- 
can Baptists. After six years of unrequited labor 
he baptized the first Burmese convert. 

In 1828 work was extended to the Karens, a 
wild hill tribe, and later on a Karen slave, Ko Tha 
Byu, purchased and freed by Judson, became the 
great apostle to the Karens. These people, with 
their traditions concerning God and the “ Lost 
Book” which told about Him, responded in great 
numbers to the gospel message. 

At a very early date Mr. Haswell: a missionary 
to the Burmans, became interested in the Talains, 
who, like the Burmese, are Buddhists, and trans- 


lated the New Testament into their language, but 
it was not until 1902 that a separate mission was 
opened for them. 

In 1860 a mission to the Shans was started by 
Dr. Cushing, who translated the Bible into Shan 
and also prepared a dictionary of the Shan lan- 
guage. . 

Besides the Karens, who in the early days 
dwelt in the hills, there are several other hill tribes 
among whom we now have prosperous missions. 
These are known as Chins, Kachins, Lahus and Was. 
Forty years ago or more (1887-1905) work was 
begun among these wild races, the first of which 
was, at the time, still practising human sacrifice. 
The language of each race was reduced to writing 
by the missionary, text books were prepared, and 
the Bible, or portions of it, translated. From the 
first the response was good, much better than 
among the other races, who are Buddhists, The 
Lahus, whose traditions are similar to those of the 
Karens, came in by scores and hundreds from the 
first. 

Besides the indigenous races Burma numbers 
among its population 150,000 Chinese and more 
than a million /ndians who have come in from 
China and India proper, and among these, too, work 
is being carried on. The work among Indians, 
who have settled in the cities and large towns of 
the province, was begun forty-five years ago. A 
few strong schools and churches have been esta- 
blished, but lack of workers has always been a 
handicap. 

There is no missionary set apart exclusively 
for the Chinese, but in several stations missionaries 
to the Burmese have, with the aid of Chinese evan- 
gelists, built up churches and schools. 

Burma also has a goodly number of Eurasians, 
whose influence is far out of proportion to their 
numbers. Two large, well-equipped schools and 
three churches represent our contribution to the 
work they are trying to do. 


Christian Education 


In Burma, as elsewhere, the school has fol- 
lowed the church and has proved to be an effective 
evangelizing agency. The monastic school, the 
citadel of Buddhism, is gradually losing its sway, 
while the Christian school, one of the strongholds 
of Christianity, is slowly but surely extending its 
influence. Baptists have 900 schools, three-fourths 
of which are self-supporting, with an enrolment of 
42,000. At the bottom is the kindergarten, at the 
top Judson College. Throughout his progress from 
one to the other the pupil is constantly brought 
under Christian influence and instruction. As a 
result, many, perhaps most, of the converts from 
Buddhism have come out of these schools. In the 
normal schools, of which there are three, teachers 
are trained not only for Christian schools but for 
Government schools as well. Judson College, with 
its 325 students, 60% to 80% of whom are Chris- 
tians, is training for leadership and larger service 
the young men and young women upon whom in 
increasing measure the responsibility for the con- 
duct of mission work is devolving, A new plant 
costing a million dollars, half of which was ob- 
tained in Burma, has been erected on a beautiful 
60 acre campus by Kokine Lake. Its chief need 
now is an endowment. With an adequate endow- 
ment its possibilities for greater service would 
erow and expand. 


Medical Work 


Owing to the presence of many Government 
hospitals and dispensaries throughout the country, 
there has not been the same demand for medical 
missionaries for Burma as for other mission fields. 
The medical work of the General Board is confined 
to Shans, among whom it has helped to open doors 
for the Gospel; and to Lahus, a wild tribe, among 
whom the need is extremely great. In Moulmein, 
under the Woman’s Board, there is the Ellen Mit- 


chell Memorial Hospital for women and children. 
It has now, at the end of eight years, reached its 
total capacity and has had to turn away patients. 
It has established a “ jungle” dispensary and has 
eraduated thirty nurses and midwives, some of 
whom are already rendering valuable service. 


Bible Training Schools 


There are four Bible Training Schools, two for 
men and two for women. The Karen and Burmese 
Theological Seminaries, located on adjacent com- 
pounds in Insein, are doing a valuable work in 
training men as evangelists and pastors. ‘The 
Karen Seminary, which ministers to the large 
Karen constituency, is the largest, having an enrol- 
ment of about 100 to 120. The Burmese Seminary, 
which ministers to all non-Karen races, has an 
enrolment of from 40 to 50. An English Depart- 
ment for the Burman and Karen Seminaries was 
opened in 1927 and now has an enrolment of five 
full time students four of whom are College men. 
There are several more, men and women, taking 
part time work. These students are the leaders 
in our Gospel Team which is doing a fine 
piece of evangelistic work, 

The Karen Women’s Bible School in Rangoon, 
with an enrolment of 70 to 80, and the Burmese 
Women’s Bible School of Insein, with an enrol- 
ment of about 20, provide training for Karen and 
Burmese young women who expect to become 
Bible women. 

In addition to these a Bible Assembly, the 
Northfield of Burma, is held in Maymyo, a hill 
station, each year. This is interdenominational, 


+ but is under the direction of the Baptist Director 


of Religious Education, who is also engaged in the 
preparation of new literature for the Sunday 
schools. There are also an increasing number of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools being conducted each 
year. 


cA New Agricultural School 


About 70% of the population of Burma are 
cultivators of the soil. From these have come the 
majority of the Christians. The successful deve- 
lopment of a self-supporting church depends in no 
small measure upon the ability of the Christians 
to learn new methods of agriculture. The Agricul- 
tural School at Pyinmana was established to meet 
this situation. Here from 50 to 60 young men are 
learning each year better methods of cultivating 
the soil, the importance of seed selection, the rota- 


tion of crops, and better ways of raising cattle, 
pigs, and poultry. 


The Baptist Mission Press 


Less than three years after his arrival in 

- Burma Judson received the gift of a printing press 
and some Burmese type from Carey and his asso- 
ciates at Serampore. From such a small beginning 
has grown the American Baptist Mission Press of 
Rangoon, one of the finest mission presses in the 
Orient. It employs 300 workmen in addition te 
the five missionaries on its staff. Out from it there 
flows a constant stream of Bibles, Scripture por- 
tions, tracts, and hymn books in at least thirteen 
different languages. It is entirely self-supporting. 
The prestige it enjoys throughout Burma is due in 
no small measure to the late F. D, Phinney, who 

for forty years was its successful superintendent. 


Making Christianity Indigenous 


The Christians of Burma are each year assum- 
ing an increasing measure of responsibility for the 
evangelization of their fellows. The’ Karens, 
through their Conference, maintain a mission to 
the Karens of Siam; through the Home Mission 
Societies of their various associations, they direct 
the work of local evangelists; and through their 
Boards of Trustees they assist in the management 


of their schools. Their churches are entirely in- 
dependent. A Joint Committee of Karens and mis- 
sionaries administers the funds for educational and 
evangelistic work among Karens and a similar com- 
mittee made up of Burmans and missionaries does 
the same for the Burmans. On both committees 
the indigenous members form the majority. 

The Burmese, in like manner, have an All- 
Burma Conference which edits and publishes a 
religious bi-weekly paper and maintains and directs 
the evangelistic and educational work of a large 
station turned over to them five years ago by the 
Mission. 

The Burma Baptist Convention, made up of 
representatives of all races and of missionaries, 
through its executive committee supports and 
directs a number of home missionaries. There are 
already many high school and college graduates 
among the Christians of Burma and the number is 
growing rapidly. Thus an intelligent Christian 
constituency, increasingly able to direct its own 
affairs, is being built up. Many of them, as preach- 
ers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, and judges, are 
already occupying positions of influence in the 
church and in the Government. 


Growth in Self-Support 


More than three-fourths of the 1359 churches 
of Burma are self-supporting. Their total contri- 
butions for 1929 were $177,000, despite the great 
financial depression. Seven out of every nine schools 
are self-supporting. One group of 14,000 Karens 
raised over $200,000 in five years for much needed 
school buildings, and at the same time increased 
their contributions to the regular work. 


Present; Status of Christianity 


There are 260,000 Christians in Burma, distri- 
buted among Baptists, Roman Catholics, Anglicans, 
Methodists, Wesleyans, and Seventh Day Adven- 


tists. Of this number 160,000 are Baptists. The 
increase among all denominations during the 
decade ending 1921 was 46,276, of whom 37,657 
were Baptists (Burma Census for 1922). There 
are 800 Sunday schools with an enrolment of 
34,000, besides 300 Christian Endeavour Societies 
with 12,000 members. 

The entire Bible has been translated into 
Burmese, Sgaw Karen, Pwo Karen, Shan and 
Kachin; and the New Testament, or portions of it, 
into Chin, Talain, Northern Chin and Lahu, thus 
making the Scriptures accessible to twelve million 
of Burma’s population. 

Christianity has made its greatest progress 
among the Karens, of whom there are, according to 
the Census, 178,000 Christians. Of these, 135,000 
are Baptists. Our work among the Lahus has also 
been signally blessed. The present Lahu church 
membership (1930) is about 25,000, of whom about 
18,000 have been baptized during the past eight 
years, and the great mass movement is still on. 

The Buddhists have been the slowest to res- 
pond to the appeal of the gospel, and progress, if 
measured by the number of baptisms, has been 
small. But measured by the evidences of the trans- 
forming power of the gospel on ideals, manners and 
customs of the people, the progress made has been 
considerable, and to-day the eyes of the people are 
turned toward Christ as never before. However, 

— *49 out of every 50 of Burma’s millions are still un- 
= saved. Until they are won our task is not completed. 
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